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MISS LINWOOD’S GALLERY, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 


A sHoRT description of this gallery is 
given in ‘ Leigh’s New Picture of London,’ 
new ed., 1823, p. 374. It 
“is an interesting display of ingenuity and taste, 
consisting of copies in needle work of some of the 
best English and foreign pictures. They are ex- 
hibited in elegant apartments, comprising a gallery 
100 feet long, a grotto of the same length, and a 
room appropriated to sacred subjects. Amongst 
the works which Miss Linwood has copied with 
unparalleled taste and skill are......” 
Then follow the titles of some of the pictures, 
the names of the original artists being given 
in most, if not all cases. 

Timbs in his ‘Romance of London’ 
(? vol. ii.), p. 282, note, speaking of Savile 
House, says: ‘ Here Miss Linwood exhibited 
~ needlework from 1800 until her death in 

845.” 

John Hollingshead in his ‘Story of 
Leicester Square’, 1892, says (p. 40): 
“Various shows seized upon the remains 
of Savile House, the most simple and innocent 
of which was Miss Linwood’s display of 
Art Needlework.” A little further on he 


speaks of ‘“‘the mild dissipation of Miss 
Linwood’s gallery, with its buns, sponge- 
cakes, and lemonade.” On p. 41 is an oval 
portrait of Miss Linwood. 

I have a catalogue of “ Miss Linwood’s 
Gallery of Pictures in Worsted, Leicester 
Square, 1816.” 

1. Landscape—Sun-set. Cozens. 
2. Jephtha’s rash Vow. Opie. 

D. Catton. 

ussel, 


3. Pomeranian Dog. 
4. Cottage Girl. 
5. Fox alarmed, stealing from shelter. Original. 
6. Head of St. Peter. Guido. 
7. Grapes. Jackson. 
8. Oysters. Moses Haughton. 
9. On_a goldfinch starved to death in a cage. 
Russel. 
. Farmer’s Stable. Morland. 
11. Landscape. Cozens. 
. Sea-piece—Brisk Gale. J. Ruysdale. 
. The Gleaner. Westall. 
. Lobster and Crab. Francis Place, Esq. 
. Virgil’s Tomb by Moon-light. Joseph Wright. 
16. Mount Vesuvius. Wright. 
- Landscape—A Fishing party. An Original. 
. Laughing Girl. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
. Pigs. Morland. 
. Dogs watching. Morland. 
. David with his sling. Carlo Dolei. 
22. Woodcocks and King-fisher. Moses Haughton. 
. Partridges. Moses Haughton. 
. Litter of Foxes. From a celebrated painting. 
. Landscape—Boys angling. Wilson. 
. Sleeping girl. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
. Setters. Morland. 
. Kennel and dogs. Morland. 
. Portrait. Hopner. 
ona. Maria Convey, 
Cottage in flames. J. Wright. 
. Landscape. Cozens. 
. Carp. J. Miller. 
. Shepherd’s boy in a storm. Gainsborough. 
. Girl and Kitten. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
36. Dogs at Play. Morland. 
Horse. Boultbee. 
Landscape. Cozens. 
. Landscape — Effect of Moonlight. 
Wright. 
Hare. Moses Haughton. 
Ass and children. Gainsborough. 
. American owl. Reinagle. 
4 man. rker. 
. Gloomy Landscape. Cozens. 
. Fortune-Tellers. Rev. W. Peters. 
. Head of King Lear. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Eloisa—A nun. J. Opie. 
Water-fall. Ruysdale. 
Gotuic Room. 
. To the Right, Portrait of General Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 
. To the Left, Hubert and Arthur. Northcote. 
[Four Figures as large as Life. ] 
51. Lady Jane Grey. Northcote. 
. Children at the fire. Colmaherengh. 
n 


a 
Dog.—From Nature. 
53. Girl and Cat entering the Cottage. Gains- 
borough. 


Joseph 
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GROVE. 
54. Woman and child taking shelter from a storm. 
J. Westall. 
Rens. 
55. Woodman in the storm. Gainsborough. 
DEns. 
56. Tygress. Stubbs. 
57. Lions and Lioness. Stubbs. 
Turrp Room. 
58. Nativity. Carlos Marratt. 
59. Salvator Mundi. Carlo Dolci. 
60. Madonna della sedia. Raphael. 

It is noted at the end that 50, ‘ Hubert 
and Arthur’; ‘Dog’ (under one number: 
50 and 52 ?); 53, ‘Girl and Cat’; and 54, 
‘Woman and Child, were new in 1813; 
24, ‘Litter of Foxes,’ in 1815; and 49, 
‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,’ in 1816. 

Most of the titles are followed by poetical 
extracts. That given to ‘Lodona’ is of 
thirty-four lines; that of ‘Jephtha’s Rash 
Vow ’ is nearly six verses from Judges. 

Doubtless there were further additions to 
the gallery from time to time. Among the 
few pictures mentioned by Leigh in 1823 
are the following, which are not in the 1816 
catalogue: ‘Moonlight’ by Rubens, two 
landscapes by Francisco Mola, and a portrait 
of Miss Linwood. Among the pictures 
mentioned by Leigh, “‘‘ Children in a 
Cottage,’ by Gainsborough,” probably means 
‘Children at the Fire’ (52), under the 
heading ‘‘ Cottage’; and “* Dead Birds and 
Shell-Fish by Haughton ” probably refers to 
‘ Woodcocks and Kingfisher’ (22) or ‘ Part- 
ridges’ (23), or both, and ‘Oysters’ (8). 
Perhaps “Rubens” stands for Joseph 
Wright (39). 

In the 1816 catalogue “‘Cottage,”’ “Grove,” 
* Ruins,” and “Dens” mean, apparently, 
parts or offshoots of the “ Gothic Room.” 

If Timbs is correct in his dates, the dura- 
tion of this exhibition was extraordinary. 
It would be interesting to know whether 
these worsted pictures were dispersed, also 
what was the style of the needlework. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 

{Other references to Miss Linwood’s needlework 
pictures will be found at 8 8. i. 13; xii. 449, 517; 
9S. i. 3145 ii. 275, 512 ; iii. 72. 


LONGFELLOW. 
(See ante, pp. 201, 222, 224, 261.) 


THE title ‘ Ultima Thule’ proved signi- 
ficant, for it was the last work published 
under Longfellow’s own eye. His brother 


well speaks of the eighteen poems as “ con- 
taining the sweetness of ripened grain” ; 
they show that the fountain of youth was 


within him, and that in age the heart 
of the poet may “bloom into song, as the 
gorse blossoms in autumn and_ spring.” 
Among the poems is the one dedicated to 
the children of Cambridge, ‘From my 
Arm-chair.” The chair was presented to. 
him on his seventy-second birthday, and 
was made from the wood of the village: 
blacksmith’s chestnut tree. Seven hundred 
children contributed to its purchase, and 
he found it in his library when he went there. 
on his birthday morning. 

Longfellow kept no record of the amounts. 
he was paid for his writings after 1850. 
For ‘ The Village Blacksmith,’ ‘ Endymion,’ 
and ‘ God’s Acre’ he received fifteen dollars. 
each; for ‘The Arsenal’ and ‘ Nuremberg’ 
fifty each, The Harpers paid a thousand 
dollars for ‘ Keramos.’ In 1845 (the year 
of ‘The Poets and Poetry of America’) 
he received 2,800 dollars. In the life of 
Whittier by Linton it is stated that both 
Longfellow and Lowell received 1,000/. a 
year each from their publishers. 

I should have liked to be able to give 
some idea as to the sales of Longfellow’s. 
works in England, but, owing to the many 

ublishers who have issued them, I have: 
ound this to be impossible. Mr. Sonnen- 
schein, of Routledge & Sons, who were the: 
authorized publishers, informs me that the- 
various editions reached many hundred 
thousand copies, and even at the present 
time the sale of their ‘“‘ Cambridge Edition ”” 
amounts to several thousand copies annually. 
Their ‘ Riverside Edition ” (1886), so care- 
fully edited by Mr. H. E. Scudder, to which I 
have been greatly indebted in making these 
notes, has been out of print for many years 
and will not be reprinted. This is the most 
complete that has been published, and no. 
works unknown at that time have been 
since discovered. It is in eleven volumes 
(two prose, six verse, and three devoted to 
the translation of Dante), and contains 
many portraits. 

Longfellow’s birthday in 1880 was made 
the subject of a very interesting celebration 
in the public schools of Cincinnati, in which 
fifteen thousand scholars took part. The 
idea originated with Mr. John B. Peaselee, 
and was part of a larger plan to introduce 
into the schools a series of celebrations of 
authors’ birthdays in order to create and 
elevate a taste for literature among the 
young. The idea is such a good one that 
it might be carried out in our own schools. 

Visitors to Craigie House on the 22nd of 
September, 1881, saw over the door the 
American flag half furled and draped in. 
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mourning for President Garfield, who had 
died two days previously. On receiving the 
news Longfellow wrote to his friend Greene : 


“ Dante's line is running in my mind, 
E venni dal martirio a questa pace. 


And what a martyrdom! Twelve weeks of pain 
and struggle for life at last are ended.” 


In the autumn of 1881 the poet suffered 
much from nervous prostration; but he did 
not dread the coming winter, as the thought 
brought with it a sense of rest and seclusion. 
In wishing his friend Greene a merry 
Christmas, he wrote: ‘“‘ Mine, I am sorry 
to say, is not a merry one. I don’t get 
—* yet, and consequently don’t get 
well.” 

The new year opened without improve- 
ment, and he was forced to decline the public 
reception offered to him on his birthday 
by the authorities of Portland, his native 
city. The few friends who saw him at home 
on that day remarked how well and cheerful 
he appeared; and he exchanged telegrams 
with the Historical Society of Maine, the 
members little thinking how soon they would 
be meeting to mourn his death. 

On Saturday, the 18th of March, four 
schoolboys from Boston asked permission 
to visit him. Kind to the last, he showed 
them the objects of interest in his study and 
the view of the Charles from its windows, 
and wrote his name in their albums. That 
afternoon he went out and took a chill; and 
in the afternoon of the following Friday, 
March 24th, 1882, he sank quietly in death, 
and the bells of Cambridge tolled the sorrow- 
ful news that the long, blameless life was 
ended, and the poet whom the nations loved 
had passed to his rest. Only nine days before 
had he laid down his pen with these three 
lines from ‘ The Bells of San Blas’ :— 

Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


On the Sunday following—the anniver- 
sary of that lovely morning, forty-three 
years earlier, when he wrote his third Psalm 
of Life, that never-to-be-forgotten ‘ Foot- 
steps of Angels ’—the funeral service was 
held in the old home. Upon the coffin were 
placed those symbols of victory and the glory 
of suffering, a palm branch and a spray of 
passion flower. Then, amid the gently fall- 
ing snow, the body was borne to Mount 
Auburn—the God’s Acre where so many of 
his loved ones were already resting. In his 
own words descriptive of the burial of his 
brother poet Richard Henry Dana :— 


The snow was falling, as if Heaven dropped down 
White flowers of Paradise to strew his pall ;— 
The dead around him seemed to wake, and call 

His name, as worthy of so white a crown. 

Longfellow was of medium height, and 
his face is familiar to us from many delightful, 
portraits. In later years his silvery hair: 
was carelessly thrown back from his forehead; 
a full beard and moustache partially con- 
cealed the pleasant mouth; but his mild 
blue eyes expressed the kindliness of his. 
heart and his quick reading of the hearts of 
others. All who had the privilege of being 
received in his home tell us of his exquisite 
simplicity of manners, and his soft, sweet,. 
musical voice, which, like his face, had the 
innate charm of tranquillity; he had 
what the French aptly call the “ politeness. 
of the heart,” and had a magnetism which 
drew all hearts towards him. Mrs. Carlyle 
remembered his visit to them at Craigen- 
puttock as “the visit of an angel”; and 
William Winter, who had been greeted by 
him as a young aspirant in literature, would 
walk miles to Longfellow’s house only to 
put his hand upon the latch of the gate 
which the poet himself had touched. 

Whittier wrote to Aldrich a few days after: 
Longfellow’s death :— 

“It seems as if I could never write again. A 
feeling of unutterable sorrow and _ loneliness 
oppresses me’ 
and in a letter to his niece, Mrs. Pickard, 
he said :— 

“He has been an influence for good; all tlie- 
Christian virtues his verse and his life exemplified. 
Pure, kindly, and courteous, simple, yet scholarly, 
he was never otherwise than a gentleman. There 
is no blot on the crystal purity of his writings.” 

While America was full of grief for her 
son, England mourned for him as for a 
brother. The British press was as one with 
the American in its chorus of praise, and 
The Atheneum pronounced him to be “ the- 
most popular of English-speaking poets.” 
In the same number appeared tributes from 
Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Austin Dobson. I 
quote the closing lines of the latter :— 

Lie calm, O white and laureate head !. 

Lie calm, O Dead, that art not dead, 
Since from the voiceless grave 

Thy voice shall speak to old and young 

While song yet speaks an English tongue 
By Charles’ or Thamis’ wave! 

It is pleasant to record that Mr. Dobson’s. 

verses are preserved in a volume on the 

library table at Craigie House. 

Although the remains of the beloved poet 
rightly rest in the land of his birth, we- 
in England desired to have him associated 
with our own Valhalla, and my old friend the- 
late Dr. W. C. Bennett, well remembered. 
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for his ‘ Songs for Sailors,’ gave voice to the 
universal feeling that a bust of him should 
be placed in our own Poets’ Corner. Very 
“oon a powerful committee was formed by 
Dr. Bennett, with the Prince of Wales as 
chairman, and Francis Bennoch as treasurer. 
The result was the marble bust by Thomas 
Brock, A.R.A. It was admitted to its 
present place in the Abbey on March 2nd, 
1884, by Dean Bradley, and is the first 
monument of an American author placed 
there. Dr. Bennett presented the album 
containing the five hundred autographs of 
the subscribers to the American Longfellow 
Memorial Committee. 
The Poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the selfsame, universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION 
OF POETRY. 
(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82.) 
VOL. Ill., ED. 1766, CONTENTS AND AUTHORS. 

Pp. 1-2. On a grotto near the Thames at Twicken- 
ham. By Mr. Pope (* D.N.B.’). 

2-4. Hymn on Solitude. By the late James 
Thomson (* D.N.B.’). 

4-5. Ode on .“olus’s harp. 

6. On the report of a wooden bridge to be built 
at Westminster. 

The last two are also by Thomson. 

7-18. The choice of Hercules. By the Rev. Dr. 

Lowth, Bishop of London (‘ D.N.B.’). 
This poem was published in the tenth 
dialogue of Spence’s * Polymetis.’ Walpole 
adds that “ part of this poem has been set 
to music by Handel.” 

18-23. Ode to the people of Great Britain, in 

imitation of the sixth ode of the third book of: 
Horace. Written in 1746. 
This ode, which appeared in the first volume 
of Dodsley’s ‘Museum,’ pp. 179-82, was 
also by Lowth. These two poems of Lowth, 
and that on the Link at Ovington, are in- 
cluded in his sermons and other remains, ed. 
Peter Hall (1834), pp. 472-86, 491-3. The 
‘Ode to the People’ is also in Southey’s 
“Specimens of the Later English Poets,’ 
iii. 279-84. 

23-43. Psyche, or the great Metamorphosis; in 
imitation of Spenser. By the Rev. Gloster Ridley 
(‘ D.N.B.’). 

It had been previously printed in the third 
volume of Dodsley’s * Museum,’ pp. 80-97, 
ef. Gent. Mag., 1774, p. 505. Three letters 
—the second and third chiefly relating to 
this poem—from Ridley to Spence are in the 


appendix . to Spence’s 
Singer, second ed., 1858), pp. 320-27. 

44-58. Jovi Eleutherio, or an offering to liberty. 
Also by Ridley. 
First appeared anonymously in 1745. 


at Rome. By the Rev. Joseph Spence. 

Also appeared in the ‘ Museum,’ ii. 259-61. 
61-3. Life burdensome, because we know not how 

to use it, an epistle. By Rev. Edward Rolle. | 
64-7. The duty of employing one’s self, an epistle. 


By the same. 
7-70. On seribling against Genius, an epistle. 


By the same. 

The last three pieces appeared in_ the 
‘Museum,’ the first in vol. i. 257-9, the 
second in vol. i. 331-3, the third in vol. i. 
420-23. 

71-4. The Mimic. By the Rev. Christopher Pitt 

(‘ D.N.B.”’). 
First appeared in the second volume of the 
‘Museum,’ pp. 179-82. Drowsy P**’s” 
(in 1. 27) has been identified as Sir Francis 
Page (* D.N.B.’). S**’s (in 1. 51) is Robert 
Symons, of Exeter College, Oxford, the most 
astonishing mimic of his time ”’ (Gent. Maq., 
1780, p. 407). Symons or Symonds was 
originally of Clare Hall, Cambridge, but he 
was incorporated at Exeter College, Oxford, 
on 28 Feb., 1720/21, where, as born at Exeter, 
he was qualified for a Devonshire fellowship. 
He was elected to one on 30 June, 1721, 
and held it until 1727. He became M.A. in 
1723. Bishop Weston made him vicar of 
St. Mary Arches at Exeter; but he was 
deprived, and went to Ireland (Boase, 
* Exeter Coll. Fellows,’ 1893 ed., p. 88). 

75-89. An epistle from Florence, to T. A. [Thomas 
Ashton, ‘D.N.B.’], tutor to the Earl of P— [Ply- 
mouth]. Written in 1740. By the Honourable —— 
[i.e., Horace Walpole, ‘ D.N.B.’). 

Gray (* Letters,’ ed. Tovey, i. 78), writing to 


| West from Florence, 16 July, 1740, says of 


this epistle it ‘‘seems to me full of spirit 
and thought and a good deal of poetic fire.” 
Walpole was against publishing his verses ; 
Gray was for the publication, especially, he 
writes to Walpole, as the * Epistle ’ (‘ Letters,’ 
ed. Tovey, 1. 185) was 

“in the ne of Dryden, with his strength and 
often with his versification, such as you have caught 
in those lines on the Royal Unction, on the Papal 
Dominion and Converts of bothSexes, on Henry VIII. 
and Charles II., for these are to me the shinin 
parts of gro Epistle. There are many lines 
could wish corrected, and some blotted out, but 
beauties enough to atone for a thousand worse 
faults than these.” 

90-5. The beauties, an epistle to Mr. Eckardt, the 
painter [written in 1746]. 


This was written by Walpole in July, 1746, 


* Anecdotes’ (ed. 


58-61. An epistle from a Swiss officer to his friend | 
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and ‘‘handed about until it got into print 
{Sept., 1746] very incorrectly.” It was 
anonymous; a copy is in the British 
Museum, and a life of the artist is in the 
‘D.N.B.’ as Eccardt. In the notes to his 


copy of Dedsley are added by Horace Walpole | 


the following details on the beauties: Miss 
Carpenter, ‘‘now Countess of Egremont ”’ ; 
Miss Manners, “now married to Captain 
Hall’’; Miss Fanny Maccartney, ‘‘ married 
to Mr. Greville”; Lady Juliana Farmor, 
“since married to Mr. Penn”; Miss Eliza- 
beth Evelyn, ‘since married to Peter 
Bathurst, esq.” 

96-8. Epilogue to Tamerlane, on_ the su) pos 
of the Rebellion spoken by Mrs. Pritchard, in the 
character of the Comic Muse, 4th Nov., 1746. 

The last two are also by Horace Walpole. 

99-108. The enthusiast, or the lover of nature, a 
rng By the Rev. Joseph Warton, written in 

This piece was printed separately and 
anonymously in 1744. 

109-14. Ode to Fancy. 

115-16. Stanzas written on taking the air after a 
long illness. 

The last two are also by Warton. 

116-19. The two beavers, a fable. By the Rev. 
Mr. [Stephen] Duck (‘ D.N.B.’). 

Appeared in the ‘ Museum,’ i. 295-7. 

119-21. Contentment. 

Also by Duck. 

121-7. The education of Achilles, by Mr. Robert 

Bedingtield [of Hertford College, Oxford]. 
Also in the ‘ Museum,’ iii. 127-31. 

127-34. An epistle from 8. J., esq. [Soame Jenyns, 
*D.N.B.’], in the country, to the Right. Hon. the 
Lord Lovelace in town. Written in the year 1735. 
Gray says (* Letters,’ i. 187) :— 

_ “Mr. 8. Jenyns now and then can write a good 
line or two,—such as these : 

Snatch us from all our little sorrows here. 
Calm every grief, and dry each childish tear.” 

134-7. To a lady in Town, soon after her leaving 
the country. 

138-9. To the Lady Margaret Cavendish Harley, 
presented with a collection of poems. 

140-41. Chloe to Strephon, a song. 

_ 41. To the Earl of Chesterfield, on his being 
installed Knight of the Garter. 

142-4, To a lady, sent with a present of shells and 
stones design’d for a grotto. 

Also in the ‘ Museum,’ ii. 220-21. 

144-6. To a lady in answer to a Letter wrote in a 
very tine hand. 

Also in the ‘ Museum,’ ii. 308-9. 

146-67. The art of dancing, a poem inscribed to 
Lady Fanny Fielding. Written in 1730 [1728 is the 
date in his collected works]. 
we The modern fine gentleman. Written in 

(0, 


171-5. The modern fine lady [written in 1750 as a 

companion picture to the preceding]. 
This piece did not appear in the first four 
editions of vol. iii. It will be found in 
vol. iv. (1755), pp. 73-6. “And Tubbs. 
conveys the wretched exile down.” Tubbs 
supplied “people of quality with hired 
equipages.” 

175-82. An essay on virtue, to the Hon. Philip. 
Yorke. 

The last ten pieces are also by Jenyns. 

183-6. The female drum, or the origin of cards, a 

tale, Addressed to the Hon. Miss Carpenter, after- 
wards Countess of Egremont. 
By the Hon. and Rev. Hervey Aston 
(Horace Walpole and Gent. Mag., 1780, 
p- 123). His name is familiar to the readers. 
of Boswell, sub anno 1737. Gray writes 
(‘ Letters,’ i. 187): ‘“‘I like Mr. Aston 
Hervey’s [sic] Fable.” It had previously 
appeared in the ‘ Museum,’ ii. 91-4. 

187-9. To Mr. Fox [afterwards Lord Ilchester) 
in imitation of Horace, Ode IV. book 2. By the 
late Lord H—y [Hervey]. 

Gray says (‘ Letters,’ i. 186) :— 

“What then would the sickly Peer have done, 
that spends so much time in admiring everything 
that has four legs and fretting at his own mis- 
fortune in having but two; and cursing his own 

volitie head and feeble constitution, that won’t let 
be such a beast as he would wish.” 

189-96. To the same, from Hampton-Court, 1731.. 
By the same. 

197-4. The poet’s prayer. 

199-202. An epistle to a lady. , 

202-4. Genius, virtue, and reputation, a fable,. 

from Mons. De la Motte, book v. fable 6. 
Also appeared in the ‘Museum,’ iii. 51-3- 
This and the next piece are said by Walpole- 
to be the work of the ‘“‘ Hon. Nich. Herbert, 
[seventh and] youngest son of Thomas, Earl. 
of Pembroke.” Two letters from Herbert 
to Spence are in Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes’ 
(ed. Singer, second ed., 1858), pp. 315-20 ;. 
and when he was at Christ Church, Oxford, he 
contributed some Latin verses to the uni- 
versity collection on the accession of George 
II. Herbert died in 1775. 

205-8. Marriage 4 la mode, or the two sparrows, 
a fable from De la Motte, book iv. fable 21. 

Also appeared in the ‘ Museum,’ ii. 426-8. 

208. An inscription, quercus loquitur. 3 

209. Ode to wisdom, by a lady [Miss Elizabeth: 
Carter, ‘ D.N.B.’]. 

She was surprised to find them in this. 
Miscellany, “‘ for Dodsley had them not from 
me.” 

213-14. To a gentleman [Dr. Walwyn, Prebendary 
of Canterbury Cathedral] on his intending to cut. 
down a grove to enlarge his prospect. 

Also by Miss Carter. These odes were much 
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altered in her edition of her poems. Francis | was installed Treasurer of Dromore Cathedral 
Walwyn was “canon in the seventh pre- | on 9 Feb., 1744/5, and on 8 Dec., 1746, was 
bend * in Canterbury Cathedral from 1744 to | installed as third Canon of Kildare Cathedral. 
1770. He died on 19 May, 1770 (Le Neve, | Next day he resigned the canonry, and was 
* Fasti,’ i. 55). on the same day elected Dean of Kildare. 
He died in 1765, and was succeeded in the 
deanery by his younger brother, William 
Fletcher. 

283. The exception [another compliment to the 


215-26. The estimate of life, in three parts. By 
John Gilbert Cooper (* D.N.B.’). 
Appeared in the ‘ Museum,’ i. 372-9. 

oo pleasure of poetry, an ode. By Mr. Karl of Chesterfield]. 

ee 284. To the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Robert Vansittart, Fellow of All Souls} 25-97, Honour, a poem [first pub. in 1743]. By 
‘College, and Regius Professor of Civil Law | the Rev. John Brown, D.D. (* DIN.B.). Inscribed 
at the Univ. of Oxford (‘ D.N.B.’). He was a | to Viscount Lonsdale. 
friend of Thomas Warton, and they were | ,, 297300. Ode to a water-nymph. By Mr. Mason 
the joint authors of a prose essay on * Snug- CDN 4 : : 
ness ’ which appeared in Dodsley’s ‘ Museum’ | Gray (* Letters,’ ed. Tovey, i. 178) says :— 
(Chalmers, ‘ Poets,’ xviii. 76). Vansittart | ‘‘Mr. Mason is my acquaintance; I liked that 
wrote English verses in the Oxford set on yt very much, but have found no one else that 


the birth of Prince George, afterwards |“ 
George IV. 303-14. Muszeus, a monody to the memory of Mr. 


231-3. The power of poetry. [By Mr. Rolle.] Pope, in imitation of Milton 8 Lycidas. te : 
233-5. Toa young lady with Fontenelle’s plurality Also by Mason. Gray (* Letters,’ i. 187) 

ot worlds. says :— 

Also by Rolle, and in the ‘ Museum,’ ii. 56-7. | _‘** Musieus,’ too, seems to carry with it a promise 
235-41. Some small poems. By D. G. [David at least of something guod to come. 


Garrick, ‘ D.N.B.’). 315-39. Essay on satire, occasioned by the death 


2 | of Mr. Pope, inscribed to Dr. Warburton. By the 
Nobilissime Lucie” (p. 240) and Lucy Rov. AD 


p. 241) are the Countess of Rochford. | ,,, ees : 

Will (p. 241) was her husband, and Dick Warburton saw this piece by accident, and 
(p. 241) his brother. These pieces are also | ®*ked Dodsley for the author's name. It 
in the * Museum,’ iii. 97-8. was then in 
242-54. The trial of Selim the Persian for divers Ste h t 
Moore (‘D.N.B.’). survives : And coxcombs vanquish Ber- 
It was published anonymously in 1748 in keley by a grin. 

defence of Lord Lyttelton, who wrote some | 339-45. A character of Mr. Pope’s writings being 
Persian letters. an episode from the poem call’d Sickness, Book Ll 


By the Rev. Mr. [William] Thompson (‘ D.N.B.’). 
255-65. The Trophy, being six cantatas to the | ‘346-7. The cave of Pope, a prophecy. By R. D. 

honour of his royal highness, William, Duke of [Robert Dodsley, the editor and publisher 

Cumberland ; set to music by Dr. Greene, 1746. (‘D.N.B.’)}. : 

By Chancellor Hoadly, says Walpole; by | Vol. iii. (fourth ed.) also contains (pp. 93-6) 

Dr. _Bonjemin Hoadly, says the edition of ‘The Resolution: an Elegy,’ written in the 

1782. 1742. 

265-8. The marriage of the Myrtle and the Yew, The 1748 ed. of vol. iii. contains (pp. 260- 
ue To Delia, about to marry beneath herself, | 70) **The Wrongheads, a poem inscrib’d 
“One = ‘to Mr. Pope. By a person of quality,” 
268-9. 1 3 Pp p qu ’ 
Bn hg leaf, plucked from Virgil’s tomb van d (pp. 321-2) “The Happy Man,’ which 

270-71. To Chloe, written on my birthday, 1734. | are not in the 1766 ed. The following pieces 


271-3. A song, set to music by Dr. Greene. in the 1766 ed. of vol. iii. are not in the 1748 
The last four pieces are also by Ben. Hoadly. ed., viz., “On a Grotto near the Thames,’ 

274-80. Fashion, a satire. By Dr. Joseph Warton. | pp. 1-2; ‘Ode on olus’s Harp,’ pp. 4-5; 

281-2. Nature and fortune, to the Earl of Chester- |“ On the Report of a Wooden Bridge to be 
field. By the Very Rev. Philip Fletcher, Dean of | built at Westminster,’ p. 6; ‘Life Burden- 
Kildare (Gent. Mag., 1780, p. 123). some,’ pp. 61-3; ‘Contentment,’ pp. 119- 
He is said in Gent. Mag., 1780, p. 123, to have | 121; some small poems, pp. 235-41; ‘ Trial 
written also ‘ Truth at Court,’ a little piece | of Selim the Persian,’ pp. 242-54; ‘The 
‘much read and liked ” soon after the acces- Trophy,’ pp. 255-65; ‘The Marriage of the 
‘sion of George III. It will be found in ‘ The| Myrtle, pp. 265-8; ‘On a Bay Leaf,’ 
Annual Register ’ for 1761, p. 217, Fletcher | pp. 268-9; *To Chloe,’ pp. 270-71; ‘A 
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Song,’ pp. 271-3; ‘Nature and Fortune,’ | 
pp. 281-2; ‘The Exception,’ p. 283; ‘To. 
the Earl of Chesterfield,’ p. 284; ‘A Cha-| 
racter of Mr. Pope’s Writings,’ pp. 339-45. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 


(To be continued.) 


*CARTULARIUM Saxonicum.’—I continue 
my notes (ante, p. 185) on place-names in 
these charters. 

181. Toccan sceaga is probably near 
Toccanham (Tockenham, Wilts). 

187. Onnanford, ? Andoversford, Glouce. 
(cf. 283, 299). 

213. Hehham, ? Higham in Patrixbourne. 

227. Bromgeheg=Bromehey, in Frinds- 
‘bury. 

246. Clife, ? Bishop’s Cleeve. 

272. Westbyrig = Westbury - on - Trym, 
‘Glouc. 

323, 348. Cingesculand. This is literally 
the King’s Cowland, and the charter relates 
to the royal demesnes near Faversham. 
Beuuestanuudan = Westwood in Preston. 
Grafoneah = Graveney. 

367. Coppanstan, ?Coppins in Leigh; 
Gretaniarse, ? Greatness. 

390. A¢weltune, ? Alton Priors, Wilts. 

403. Senglesham, ? Finglesham, in Bishops- 
bourne. 

. 419. Eastrestadelham, ? Elham. 
Epwarp SmMIrH. 


I venture to think that notes about place- 
names in this work will be of very little use, 
unless Kemble’s ‘ Index ’ be examined at the 
same time. 

The very first note tells us that Pecgan- 
ham is Pagham, without telling us where 
Pagham is situate. But Kemble, in 1848, 
nearly sixty years ago, stated that Pecgan- 
ham means ‘“ Pagham, Sussex,’ which is 
much more helpful. 

When Birch’s book appeared, there was 
promise of an index. After a considerable 
time this index appeared; and, behold! 
it contains only the names of the persons 
mentioned, thus largely repeating the con- 
tents of Searle’s ‘Onomasticum Anglo- 
‘Saxonicum.’ There is no mention of place- 
names, the expectation of which induced 
me to subscribe for the promised index : 
truly, a hard case for the unfortunate 
‘subscriber. 

Any one who complains will probably 
be told that we already have Kemble’s 

Index of Place-Names,’ occupying more 
than 100 pages in double columns. But, 
as Birch claims to have inserted several 


new pieces, this is obviously incomplete ; 


and now we have a correspondent who 
ignores Kemble’s list altogether. 

If any one wishes to do his country a 
service, he will be well employed in making 
a complete index to all the place-names in 
Birch’s ‘Cartularium,’ at the same time 
collating it with Kemble’s ‘Index,’ which 
contains some errors. A second index might 
usefully be added, to contain the place-names 
that occur in Kemble, but not in Birch. 

WaLTEeR W. SKEAT. 


Massacre. (See 2 S. i. 32.)— 
The Daily Graphic of 28 January last con- 
tained a facsimile of the order for the 
massacre of Glencoe, 1692, and on 16 Feb- 
ruary it was pointed out that a copy of the 
warrant published in 1711 differs in several 
respects from the document now put forward, 
one material difference being that the 1711 
copy reads, “‘ This you are to put in execu- 
tion at five o’clock in the morning precisely”’ ; 
whereas the present facsimile has “five 
o’clock precisely,” morning being omitted. 
At the above reference in ‘ N. & Q.,’ the order 
is given also without the words “in the 
morning”; but I find another variation 
in the notes to Talfourd’s ‘Glencoe; or, 
the Fate of the Macdonalds,’ wherein it is 
stated, ‘‘ This you are to put in execution at 
four in the morning, precisely”; and 
further on, “If I do not come to ycu at 
four.” R, J. FYNMOBE, 

Sandgate. 


‘* CUBBARDY.’’—This is a word which is 
used to denote anything old, fusty, musty, 
or rusty, bearing the smell of long-keeping. 
Articles of food kept in a cupboard or pantry 
till they are stale, though not past use, are 
*cubbardy.” It is an expressive bit of 
folk-speech, and covers a good deal of ground 
and many subjects. I have known it all 
my life, but only occasionally hear it used 
now. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

(‘*Cupboardy” is recorded in the ‘N.E.D.’ as a 
nonce-word, with a quotation from Miss Braddon. ] 


Notices IN THE UNITED States.—These 
are often so curt and blunt that perhaps 
a few I jotted down on the spot, during a 
visit last autumn, may be worth preserving 
in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ Here they are : 

“Keep off the grass.”—Castle Gardens, New York. 
“Boys and girls forbidden on these premises.”— 
New York. ‘‘ Hands off.”— Railway gate, New 
Jersey. ‘‘Walk your horses.”—Brooklyn Bridge. 
‘No pedlars allowed in this doorway.”—Jersey 
City. ‘‘Do not harm the trees or shrubs.”—Goat 
Island, Niagara. ‘‘ Don’t hitch to the trees.”— 
Mercer City, Pa. ‘‘Passengers, show your tickets.” 
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—Philadelphia. ‘‘ Halt! 20 dollars tine. Street 
closed for repairs.”—Pittsburg. ‘* Do not handle.” 
—Buffalo. ‘No loafing. Stay outside the railing.” 
—Railway station, New Castle, Pa. ‘If you can't 
pay, don’t drink.”—In a saloon, Oil City, Pa. 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


A Face upon ConscieNce.—When Bal- 
thazar, in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
IL. iii. 47, has asked to be excused from 
repeating his song, Don Pedro handsomely 
observes :— 

It is the witness still of excellency 

To put a strange face on his own perfection. 
Manifestly in the spirit of this happy com- 
pliment, Sir Walter Scott, in a letter to 
Cadell of 12 Dec., 1830, refers to the gently 
depreciatory criticism of his friends on 
‘Count Robert of Paris.’ After alluding 
to the unsatisfactory state of his health, 
and the difficulties under which he labours 
at his inevitable task, he proceeds thus :-— 

“One night last month, when I had a friend with 
me, I had a slight vertigo when going to bed, an 
fell down in my dressing-room, though but for one 
instant. Upon this I wrote to Dr. Abercromby, 
and in consequence of his advice, I have restricted 
myself yet farther, and have cut off the cigar, and 
almost half of the mountain-dew. Now, in the 
midst of all this, I began my work with as much 
attention as I could; and having taken pains with 
my story, I find it is not relished, nor indeed 
tolerated by those who have no interest in con- 
demning it, but a strong interest in putting even a 
face upon their consciences.” 

Quoting this passage on p. 157 of his 
monograph on Scott, in “ English Men of 
Letters,” the late Mr. R. H. Hutton queries 
the use of “‘ face” in the closing phrase, 
and suggests “‘ force” as the word probably 
intended by the writer. When proposing 
this emendation, the critic may have been 
stimulated by the recollection of Milton’s 
sonnet ‘On the New Forcers of Conscience,’ 
and if so he would naturally fail to detect 
the distinctive shade of meaning in the state- 
ment as it stands. There is no foreing in 
the attitude presented in Scott’s metaphor ; 
it is rather a nimble and gracious imper- 
sonation that is suggested than an imperious 
compulsion. Like Rosalind’s damsels, the 
critics of the new book might, presumably, 
decline to make full revelation of what 
they firmly believed. That, says the ‘‘ saucy 
lackey,” gathering the argument to a con- 
clusion, “is one of the points in the which 
women still give the lie to their consciences.” 
Similarly, it is a feature in the generous 
treatment of a friend when failure within his 
special sphere comes up for consideration. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CerBa.”’—Mr. Jas. PLatT gives, ante, 
p. 167, the etymology of the word ** tobacco,” 
and as this gentleman says he has been 
engaged for many years in looking up 
etymologies of American terms for the 
‘N.E.D.,’ I should like his opinion as to 
the orthography of the word ceiba, whether 
with ac or an s, and the reason of either 
spelling. E. FIGAROLA-CANEDA. 

Compostela, 49 (altos), Habana, Cuba. 


TALMAN, ARCHITECT: HAMPTON 
Court Pavace.—Mr. JOHN HEBB says. 
(ante, p. 207) that ‘* William Talman had 
charge of the buildings at Hampton Court 
under Wren, and is believed to have died 
about 1700.” 

I do not know if Mr. HEBB means that 
William Talman was merely the keeper of 
the buildings, or was the clerk of the works 
during the extensive alterations made by 
William III. and Mary to the palace under 
Wren in 1689-90. If the latter, will he or 
any others of your correspondents tell me 
if either Wren or Talman left any drawings, 
plans, or ground plans whatever of those 
parts of the palace as they were before they 
were then (1689-90) altered (7.e., as in the 
time of Charles I., 1647-8), and where they 
may now be seen ? 

It cannot be supposed that a large part 
of an extensive building like this palace 
would be pulled down, and the new part be 
built on its site, without plans of the old 
as well as of the new parts having been made 
by architects of the eminence of Wren and 
William Talman. I am aware that Mr. 
Ernest Law in his ‘ History of Hampton 
Court Palace,’ vol. iii., says that he had not 
discovered any such plans; but neverthe- 
less such ground plans or drawings may yet 
be in existence in some unknown place, 
as has not unfrequently been the case in 
regard to those of other buildings. 

While on this subject I would ask if any 
plans of those parts of the palace gardens 
next the Thames as they were in 1647-8 are 
in existence; and, if so, where they are, 
and if they can be seen. C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


Browne’s ‘Reiicio Mepici,’ 1707.— 
If the possessor of a copy of this work dated 
1707, and purchased of Messrs. Pickering 
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& Chatto in 1900, would give me some 
information regarding the book, and — 
cially its date, I should be very thankful 
This edition is unknown to me, as it was to 
Simon Wilkin and Dr. Greenhill; and I am 
anxious to obtain particulars concerning 
it for insertion in the second edition of my 
bibliography of the ‘ Religio Medici.’ 
CHARLES WILLIAMS, F.R.C.S. 

Norwich. 

A Porrrait.—A 
portrait of Hannah Lightfoot is said to be 
preserved at Knowle Hall. Will any one 
kindly say which Knowle Hall this is, and 
who is the present owner ? 

ARTHUR REYNOLDS. 

1, Amen Corner, E.C. 


FANSHAWE PorTRAIT AND MS.—Can any 
one give me particulars of the present where- 
abouts of a portrait of Sir R. Fanshawe, Bt., 
by Dobson, and a MS. of Lady Fanshawe’s 
‘Memoirs,’ recently in the possession of the 
late W. I. R. V. (10 S. iii. 494) ? Sir Robert 
is represented at three-quarter length, in 
blue satin dress with wide lace collar, and 
has a greyhound across hisknee. The picture 
was bought in 1877 from the representatives 
of Sir H. Nicolas. Should this meet the eye 
of any friend of the late Mr. W. J. Harvey, 
of 38, Tyrrell Road, Peckham Rye, they will, 
I trust, kindly communicate with me. 

Any one having any portraits or papers 
of the Fanshawe family would greatly oblige 
by informing me. E. J. FANSHAWE. 

Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 


*‘“PuncH’ oN OLpRIDGE’s BatM oF 
CotumB1A.—Some time before 1860 a picture 
appeared in Punch, it is believed, represent- 
ing a boy who had been sent for Oldridge’s 
Balm of Columbia. The boy had dropped 
the bottle, and stands looking on the pave- 
ment where the Balm has been spilt, and sees 
hair growing on the stone. Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly supply the date when 
the picture appeared ? CoLUMBIA. 


“ Unipia,” House Morro.—There is a 
house here with the word ‘‘ Ulidia ” written 
upon its front gate. I have made number- 
less inquiries, but have not been able to 
find the meaning of the word. I have also 
examined dictionaries and other books at 
my disposal. Perhaps ‘N. & Q.’ can help 
me in the matter. 

(Rev.) G. T. JoHNsToN. 
Glenara, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


Postrace Stamps, 1830-62.—I should be 
very grateful if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 


who may chance at any time to come across 
references to foreign or colonial postage 


. | stamps during the period 1830-62 would be 


good enough to communicate them to me. 
Such references might be found in official 
journals, or in the form of official decrees 
or notices—in official correspondence, or 
even in the shape of casual allusions in 
private correspondence. 

Matter published in journals professedly 
devoted to postage-stamp collecting is not 
included within the scope of my request. 

Bertram T. K. SMIrH. 

4, Southampton Row, W.C. 


SaTrRE ON Prrr.—Lord Macaulay, in his 
biography of Pitt (contributed to ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica’), writes of the 
period subsequent to 1792 :— 

“A satirist of great genius introduced the fiends 
of Famine, Slaughter, and Fire, proclaiming that 
they had received their commission from One whose 
name was formed of four letters, and promising to 
give their employer ample proofs of gratitude...... 

ut Fire boasted that she alone could reward him 
as he deserved, and that she would cling round him 
to all eternity.” 

To what satirist and to what poem does 
Macaulay refer ? T. M. W. 


“Fires ” For CymBats.”—In the 1598 

English translation of Linschoten’s ‘Voyagie’ 
there is, in two places, an extraordinary 
and (to me) inexplicable misrendering of the 
original Dutch. The first passage occurs 
in chap. xxxiii., where we are told of “ the 
heathens, Indians, and other strangers 
dwelling in Goa,” that 
“ when they will make a voyage to Sea, they use at 
least fourteene dayes before [they enter into their 
ships, to make so great a noyse with] sounding of 
Trumpets, and to make fiers, that it may be heard 
and seene both by night and day.” 
Here the words in brackets are an inter- 
polation of the translator’s, and the last 
clause should read “that it may not be 
heard nor seene by night and day” ; while 
“to make fiers” should be “to beat 
cymbals” (Dutch ‘“ Beckens te slaen” ; 
Latin of 1599, “ clangori....patenarum”’). 
Again, in chap. xxxvili. we are told regard- 
ing ‘the Canaras and Decanijns,” that 
““when they are to be maried, they begin 
fourteene dayes before [to make] a great 
sound with trumpets, drummes and fires,” 
this last word being once more a substitu- 
tion for “‘ cymbals ” (‘‘ Becken ”’). 

Can any reader explain how the translator 
came to misunderstand the original, or 
deliberately to substitute the making of 
fires for the beating of cymbals ? 

DonaLD FERGUSON. 
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TaLBot.— What is the origin of this words 
whether applied to the family of Talbot or 
to the dog so named ? Can it be a contrac- 
tion of St. Hubert, a hound having been 
formerly known as St. Hubert’s breed ? 
Was not our word “tawdry” similarly 
contracted from St. Audrey, of St. Audrey’s 
Fair in East Anglia? The name MacMichael 
is scattered over Australia, Canada, and 
the States, but rarely occurs in England or 
Scotland. In Burke’s ‘General Armory’ 
it has the crest of a talbot’s head. Now, 
so far as I can ascertain, this dog called a 
talbot was quite an English production, 
and I am naturally inquisitive as to what 
was his origin as a crest. He seems to have 
been related to the bloodhound; but I 
have certainly read somewhere that he was 
originally a humble follower of the packhorse, 
just as we still see a similarly built animal 
ealled the “ Dalmatian” following at the 
rear of, or underneath, a carriage. But 
he was also a hunting dog; William Somer- 
ville in ‘ The Chase’ says :— 

If the harmonious thunder of the tield 

Delight thy ravished ears, the deep-slewed hound 

Breed up with care, strong, heavy, slow, but sure ; 

7 — down-hanging from his thick round 
ead, 

Shall sweep the morning dew, whos ing voi 

Awake mountain pe in her 

And shake the forests ; the bold Talbot kind 

Of these the prime ; as white as Alpine snows; 

And great their use of old. 


In what way did the talbot as a crest 
appertain to the MacMichaels, a family far 
more English and colonial nowadays than 
Scottish ? J. HoLDEN MacMIcHaet. 


[A. D. also sends a query as to the origin of Talbot.] 


OF woRDs.”—On p. An 
Exposition on the Lord’s Prayer....By 
Ezekiel Hopkins, late Lord Bishop of 
London-Derry ” (London, 1692), there is 
the following phrase: ‘‘ But to mutter over 
a road of Words only....is not to offer up 
a Prayer unto the Almighty, but only to 
make a Charm.” Is the expression “a 
road of words,” in the sense of a fixed 
formula, peculiar to that author ? or wasit a 
common way of speaking in Ireland or 
England in his time ? 

Epwarp S. 


MonTHS AND Days IN FRENCH.—Depuis 
quand les journaux francais ont-ils pris 
Vhabitude—c’est assez récent, je crois—de 
mettre des lettres majuscules au commence- 
ment des noms de mois, 4 l’instar des 
Anglais? Qu’est-ce qui a motivé ce change- 
ment de front ? Et—puisqu’il s’agit d’une 


telle innovation—pourquoi n’a-t-on pas été 
assez logique pour adopter la fagon 
anglaise de commencer les noms de jours 
avec des majuscules aussi ? 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


Hitton AND Hare Famivies.—I should 
be glad if any of your readers could furnish 
me with information on two points about 
which, owing to my residence so far West, 
I am unable to gather much by my own 
efforts. 

1. With regard to the old Hilton family 
of Durham, William Hylton Dyer Long- 
staffe shows in one of his genealogical tables 
(‘ Parentalia Memoranda’) that a son of 
William Hilton, of Windmill Hill, Gates- 
head—Richard Hilton, born 1769—was 
drowned at sea. Now I am very anxious 
to learn on what this statement is based. 
Can it be learnt in what ship Richard Hilton 
was supposed to have been drowned, when, 
and where ? Is there any reason to suppose 
he left any family ?. The William Hilton 
referred to is he who was described as 
** Hilton the poet.” 

2. I am informed that Wormleybury Hall, 
near Wormley, Hertfordshire, was formerly 
the residence of a member of the Hare 
family. Can any reader tell me in what 
circumstances this estate passed out of the 
Hare family, and at what date ? 

F. Hitron. 

16, South Avenue, Exeter. 


CLINDENIN, M.D.—I desire to 
obtain the pedigree, &c., of William Clin- 
denin, M.D., of Peter Street, Dublin, who 
died circa 1795 in that city, and of his son 
Samuel Alexander Clindenin, M.D. and 
L.A.C., of Baggot Street, Dublin, and after- 
wards of Liverpool, where he died 27 Nov., 
1847. The above William had _ brothers 
and sisters: John, Alexander, Samuel ; 
Rose, Sarah, Elizabeth, and Esther. The 
family is descended in the male line from 
Glendonwyn of Glendonwyn, in Eskdale, 
Dumfries, I believe. GLENDONWYN. 

Adelaide, S. Australia. 


FirrH-MonarcHy Mren.—‘“‘ We have seen 
a Blind, Fanatical Zeal enrage Forty Men, 
to make War against a Mighty Nation, in 
full Peace, in the midst of its Principal 
City.’—Dr. Tho. Sprat’s sermon before 
the House of Commons, at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, 30 Jan., 1677/8. Was this 
an uprising of the Fifth-Monarchy Men ? 
If so, where is there an account of it ? 

RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


Oregon. 
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Replies. 
THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 
(10 8. ii. 441, 516; iii. 18, 114; vii. 238.) 

THERE is an early reference to the 
‘Chilterns in Eddy’s ‘ Life of Wilfrid,’ which 
was written before 730 (‘ Historians of York 
and its Archbishops,’ ed. Raine, ‘ R.B.SS.,’ 
No. 71, 1879). Eddy tells us in chap. xlii. 
that when Czedwalla was driven out of Wessex 
he took refuge in the wilds of Ciltina and 
Ondred. The words are “ desertis Ciltine 
et Ondred,” and they may represent the 
Anglo-Saxon ones “on Ciltina wealda, on 
Ondredes wealda.” If this guess be correct, 
the A.-S. Ciltina, which Eddy declines as if 
it were a nominative singular, might be a 
genitive plural, and it would mean “of the 
‘Ciltinas.”” The form given by Mr. Mortey 
Davies, namely, “‘ Cilternsoetna,” as from 
the ‘Nomina Hidarum,’ is not the one 
usually adopted, which is ‘‘ Ciltene-(setena).”’ 
This may be the genitive plural of Ciltan, 
Ciltas, and may, perhaps, indicate a sib- 
name like that of Chilt-ing-ton, in Sussex. 
On the other hand, the etymon of the word 
may not be Teutonic at all, and Ciltene- 
(sete), like Elmete-(sete) and Dorn-(szte), 
may be Celtic in origin. In Arthurian legend 
we read of a Coet Celidon. 

A complete list of the forms in -sete, 
‘scientifically treated, would be of great 
value; but I know of none, and the de- 
velopment of that branch of research which 

-is concerned with the meaning of English 
place-names is proceeding very slowly. 


When it is considered that three parts of the |’ 


business of historical inquiry into the Anglo- 
Saxon period consist of the identification of 
persons and places, and the determination of 
the dates of events, it is rather surprising 
that so little has been published which might 
tend to establish the grammar of place- 
names. It is just the same with the forms 
assumed by the Latin word castra. There 
is no scientific list of them, so far as I am 
aware; and no attempt at the graphic 
representation of the territorial distribu- 
tion of the varities of the A.-S. and English 
forms, from che-, initial, to final -ster and 
-éter, have I ever come across. But how 
interesting a coloured map showing the 
distribution of -chester, -cester, -caster, -xeter, 
&c., would be ! 

I am not unmindful that much good work 
has been done since J. M. Kemble wrote. 
Mr. Harrison’s and Mr. Duignan’s works are 
well known. Mr. J. Horace Round has 
dealt collectively with some of the place- 


names in my own county—Sussex, and 
with many others in different quarters. 
Prof. Skeat has done great things for the 
local names of Cambridgeshire, Hertford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and Bedfordshire. 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson has not published 
much; but those who have ever so 
slight an insight into this department of 
research cannot have failed to note, in 
connexion with his too-infrequent contribu- 
tions to it, that behind his written words 
there crowd whole cohorts of closely related 
facts, capable of being materialized by a 
stroke of the pen, and launched to the 
support of any position of his that may be 
assailed. The copiousness of proof that 
Mr. Stevenson has at command indicates 
how continuous and diligent must the in- 
dustry have been which could amass so 
great a store of instances as that of which 
the possession by him has been revealed 
from time to time. 

In the present cireumstances much of the 
work of writers and scholars done in this 
connexion must remain unpublished and 
unknown, and in time death cometh, and 
the card-cabinets become dead things also. 
In some happy cases ‘‘ Collections,” “‘ Re- 
mains,” ‘‘ Nachlasse,’”? and the like make 
their appearance in the fullness of time. But 
it is only in a very few of these cases that the 
love cf a disciple revivifies the “lave” of 
the master, and reinforms his work with an 
energy akin to that which had originated 
the master’s method and watched over the 
growth of his collections. 


Having taken up so much valuable space, 
I come at last to the reason why I have 
encroached so unduly. I would say that 
I believe that the advancement of learning 
in so obscure, complex, and difficult a subject 
as that of place-, sib-, and person-names 
would be well served by the formation of an 
English Place-Name Society. The readers 
of ‘N.&Q.’ are aware how great is the number 
among themselves of those who take interest 
in these questions, and perhaps I may not 
be wrong in thinking that the time is ripe 
for the organization of intelligent and willing 
effort. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
4, Temple Road, Hornsey, N. 


The exact title of the publication I re- 
ferred to—a copy of which I have before 
me as I write—is “The Stewardship of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. Printed for Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, London, 1893.” The preface 
is signed by F. S. Parry, and dated from 
Treasury Chambers, 8 April, 1893. It 
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consists of 50 pages printed in the usual 
form of the Blue-books; but as it has not | 
the accustomed official numbering at the 
bottom left-hand corner, perhaps it was 
issued in this form and at this date for private 
information only, as I have since discovered 
that the publication in question has been 
reprinted in smaller type as Appendix 5 
(pp. 51-80) to the * Report from the Select 
Committee on House of Commons (Vacating 
of Seats).’ Its official designation is Com- 
mons Paper 278 of 1894, and it is also pub- 
lished by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
Francis G. Haley. 


TAILOR IN DRESDEN CuINA (10 S. iv. 469, 
536).—The communication printed at the 
second reference can scarcely be considered 
as a reply to my query, which perhaps I may 
be permitted to answer. 

The secret of the manufacture of the china 
was jealously guarded, and the workmen 
were literally incarcerated at Meissen. 
This, probably, was the cause of numerous 
requests to be shown the manufactory, all 
of which were refused by the authorities. 
Among others, Count Briihl’s tailor (pre- 
sumably chief of the twelve who, according 
to Carlyle, were always at work on the 
Count’s clothes) solicited his customer again 
and again to obtain him admission ; but this 
the Count, powerful as he was, declared 
himself unable to do. At length (about 
1740 or 1741), wearied by the man’s impor- 
tunities, Briihl promised to have his request 
granted if he would wait three months ; 
and at the expiration of this period the tailor 
presented himself, demanding the fulfil- 
ment of the Count’s promise. The wretched 
Briihl (to quote Carlyle again) took him to 
the manufactory, where they were ushered 
into a room, in the middle of which was a 
table, and on the table stood a representa- 
tion of the tailor, astride of a goat, with 
thimble, shears, iron, patterns, &e. ‘* Where- 
at the gentleman began to stare,” and hurried 
away, desiring to see no more. Thus was 
the secret preserved. 

I have to thank Mr. William Oppenheim 
for communicating the above to me. 

R. L. Moreton. 


Iver, Bucks: GALLyHILt (10 S. vi. 450). 
—Worsaae in his ‘Danes and Norwegians 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ London, 
1852, says :— 

“It is even asserted that among the families of 
the Dublin merchants are still to be found de- 
scendants of the old Norwegian merchants formerly 
so numerous in that city. The names of families 


(Harald), Iver (Ivar), Cotter or Mac Otter (Ottar),. 
and others which are genuine Norwegian names, 
corroborate the assertion.”—Quoted in R. Fergu- 
son’s ‘ Teutonic Name-System,’ 1864, p. 514. 
James Dugdale, however, says :— 

‘*The opinion that this place takes its name from 
Roger de Iveri, who came over with the Conqueror, 
and had this estate among others given to him, is 
erroneous. In the Domesday survey it is called 
Evre and Evreham, and is described as the property 
of Robert Doiley,* from whom it pears passed 
to Milo Crispin and Brien Fitz-Count,” &c.— 
‘British Traveller,’ vol. i. p. 158. 

It may be noted that Iford, in Hampshire, one 
mile west of Christchurch, is also known as 
Iver (Sharp’s ‘ British Gazetteer ’). 

Gally is a surname, two instances of which 
appear in ‘ The London Directory ’ of 1888. 
Perhaps the word is related to the Scandi- 
navian gal, furious, whence our word gale 
=astorm. There is a Gally Hill, two miles 
north of Biggleswade, in East Berkshire—a 
Roman camp of thirty acres on Watling 
Street, where coins, urns, and a mirror were 
found. Gally Oak, Gally Head, Gally End, 
Gally Gap, Galley Green, Gallow Green, 
Gallow Hill, &c., occur in various parts 
of the country. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaeEt. 


HicH WycomseE: 1Ts Erymoxocy (10 8. 
vi. 464).—It should be borne in mind that 
the term. ‘‘combe” applies not only to a 
valley, but also to the ridge which encloses. 
the valley. Hence its special applicability to 
the town of Wycombe, one part of which 
lies high above, and the other part down in 
the valley of, the river Wye, a tributary of 
the Thames. 8. D. C. 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL (10 S. vii. 147). 
—I have read this article with great astonish- 
ment. Every account of this punishment 
Lever saw states that the victim was stretched 
on the wheel (as the phrase implies) and the 
limbs broken with an iron bar. I never 
heard of the wheel being used to do the 
breaking, and it sounds impossible and 
absurd. How was it done? Was _ the 
plank, with the woman tied to it, laid on 
the ground and the wheel rolled across her ? 
If so, what was the use of tying her to the 
plank ? They might as well have laid her 
out and held her down. They certainly 
did not lift the wheel and pound her with it. 
And even if the other, it would take so heavy 
a wheel that they could not possibly have 
lifted or managed it. If the suggestion is. 
cynical and offensive that the worthy 
merchant and J. P. may have miscaught 


adduced in confirmation of this, as Harrold 


* Cf. Camden’s ‘ Oxfordshire,’ s.v. Hokenorton. 
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the meaning of the phrase and pretended 
to have personally witnessed the perform- 
ance, constructing the details a priori, T can 
only say that 1 have known the same thing 
done often enough in this country, by 
persons who thought they might harmlessly 
have the attraction of an interesting story 
to tell; and very funny blunders they have 
made in attempting it. But 1 do not assume 
this: I wait for information which may 
introduce me to a new style of penalty. 
Forrest MORGAN. 
Hartford, Conn. 


In Mackay’s ‘History of the Burgh of 
Canongate,’ Edinburgh, 1886, p. 204, men- 
tion is made of the murder of the Laird of 
Warriston, which took place in July, 1600 : 

“ Weir, the manservant, escaped at the time, but 
was shortly afterward caught, and condemned to 
be broken on the wheel—or, according to the 
sentence given, ‘to be broken upoune ane row 
until he be deid.’. This horrible death was seldom 
inflicted in Scotland. The condemned person being 
placed or fastened on a wheel, the hangman, with 
the coulter of a plough, broke the man’s bones till 
he was dead.” 

Weir was thus put to death on 26 June, 
1604 ; see the ‘ Domestic Annals of Scotland,’ 
Edinburgh, 1885, p. 161. 

An instance of carrying out this punish- 
ment in effigy is given in ‘ Les Devoirs de 
V’Homme de Guerre,’ which, I believe, was 
first printed at Paris in 1670, but my edition 
is dated A La Haye, 1693 :— 

“Le condannat a étre roué tout vif, ce qui fut 
executé en éfligie.”—P. 47. 

I give the French accents as in the book. 


Drum-Masor: JOHN Brste (10 S. vii. 
168).—To the 1661 (sixth) edition of William 
Barriffe’s ‘ Military Discipline ’ in which was 
included his ‘ Mars his Triumph ’—a treatise 
on cavalry, by J. B., was added to bring the 
book up to date ; this, probably, is how the 
mistake by Sibbald Scott in regard to author- 
ship has arisen. The first edition of ‘ Mars 
his Triumph’ was published in 1639 under 
the authorship of William Barriffe. See 
‘ Bib. Eng. Milit. Books up to 1642,’ No. 143. 

M. J. D. Cockte. 

Walton-on-Thames. 


“ Popike ” (10 S. vi. 128, 176, 275, 311, 
472).—Mr. NICHOLSON, in speaking (10 8. 
vi. 176) of the French words billon and sillon 
for furrow and ridge, says that the Italian 
language seems to have no dictionary word 
for ridge, but only solco. This is inexact. 
There is a dictionary word for ridge, though 
whether it is really used by agricultural 


labourers is, of course, another matter. 
I should think it is, however, as the two 
dictionaries in which I have found the word 
are published, the one at Florence, the other 
at Milan. The dictionaries referred to are 
“ Vocabolario della Lingua italiana, com- 
_ da Pietro Fanfani. Firenze, Felice 
Le Monnier”’’; and ‘‘ Novo Dizionario uni- 
versale della Lingua italiana, compilato da 
P. Petrocchi. Milano, Fratelli Tréves.”’ The 
word given in each of these dictionaries is 
porca. Fanfani says :— 

“ Porca, s.f. Quello spazio della terra nel campo 
tra solco e solco, nel pein si gettano e si ricuoprono 
1seml. 

Petrocchi says :— 

Porca, s.f. I agr: Spazio di terra tra solco e 
solco.—Porche a tetto di capanna. Pitt curve.— 
Colmo, cresta, costa o ciglio della porca.” 

M. 


A Musicat Famity: Dr. Jay (10S. vi. 
441, 502).—The celebrated singer and actress 
Madame Vestris was a pupil of Dr. Jay’s. 
See Boase’s ‘Modern English Biography,’ 
vol. ii. col. 794. A. KX. RANCE. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Worrete Way (10 S. iv. 348, 396; vii. 
233)—Mr. Epwarp SmirH has somehow 
fallen into a huge error. There is no street 
or road in Wimbledon bearing the name of 
Walpole. Worple Road, Avenue, Arcade,. 


and Hall are spelt as here written. 
F. Crayton. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (1058. ii. 
130, 477).— 
8. “The words of the tragedian, Jam mansueta 
mala.” 
F 
The tragedian is Seneca. See his ‘ Thyestes, 
423 sqq. (Act ILI., Thyestes is soliloquizing) = 
Quid, anime, pendes? quidve consilium diu 
Tam facile torques? rebus incertissimis, 
Fratri atque regno credis? ac metuis mala_ 
Tam victa, ‘am mansueta ? et erumnas fugis 
Bene collocatas? esse iam miserum iuvat. 
Reflecte gressum, dum licet, teque eripe. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


Portock Cuurc (10 8. vii. 228).—There 
is a niche in the north-west face of a pier in 
the nave of Tewin Church, Hertfordshire, 
similar to that described by Dr. WuitT- 
HAM. The dimensions are as follows: 
height, 164 in. ; width, 43 in. ; depth, 2 in. ; 
height of base from floor, 5 ft. 4} in. The 
niche has a pointed head, and one inch 
below the base is a roughly circular hole, 
with a diameter of about 1}$in. In plan 
this is something like a capital V, the 
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shorter arm being 2 in. deep, and the longer 
4}in. The Tewin niche is supposed to 
have held a figure, and the hole below most 
probably contained a support for the light 
which would burn before this figure. 
MATILDA POLLARD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


LEGENDS ON ENGLISH GOLD AND SILVER 
Corns (10 8. vii. 183, 237).—Much of the 
information given in your columns under 
this heading will be found recorded in 
* English Coins and Tokens,’ by Llewellynn 
Jewitt and Barclay V. Head (1890), pub- 
lished at one shilling. JOHN T. PAGE. 


‘**ForwHy” (10 S. vii. 185, 237).— 
**Forwhy ” was one of E. A. Freeman’s 
pet archaisms. I think I heard him use it, 
and it occurs frequently in his letters; e.g., 
in one to Boyd Dawkins, dated 1 Sept., 1878 
(* Life and Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 165) :— 

“We spake lately of lyons; have you any view 
about libbards? Did they retreat also? Have they 
left any signs by the banks of either Axios, Wookey 

ole, or Macedonia? Forwhy there are some 

casual allusigns to them in Homer, and one—I 
think only one—long simile.” 
Other instances occur on pp. 251, 256, 439, 
456 of the same volume, and careful search 
would no doubt result in the yield of many 
more examples. Sr. SwirHry. 


BELLS MENTIONED BY Hoop (10 S. vi. 
266).—May I point out one slight misprint 
in the quotation as given, as it makes non- 
sense of the first two of the pretty lines. 
In the first should be read sounds, not 
“sound”; or else we have an image only 
to be compared with the delightful phrase 
used in a boy’s examination paper, describ- 
ing an Interdict’’ as time when the 
people lost all benefits of clergy, and church 
bells no longer floated in the air.”” Hood 
also wrote a parody of ‘Those Evening 
Bells? On the other side in this matter 
there is something to be said. I wonder 
whether Dr. Raven (10 S. vi. 219) had 
the impartiality to quote Keats’s sonnet 
‘Written in Disgust at Vulgar Superstition.’ 


LATIN PRONUNCIATION IN ENGLAND (10 
S. vii. 108, 170).—Even if we could only 
conjecture the ancient pronunciation of 
Latin, it would be foolish to adhere to a 
method utterly absurd and impossible ; 
how much more, therefore, when the original 


‘sounds can be ascertained with almost 


perfect exactitude! So far from following 
the more or less erroneous practices of the 


continental nations, we shall, if the 1ecom- 


mendations of the Classical Association are 
adopted, be able to pride ourselves on a more 
correct pronunciation than that of any of 
them. And the exercise it will afford to our 
youth in the distinct utterance of standard 
vowel-sounds, and the consequent facility 
in the acquirement of other foreign languages, 
will be a further inestimable resulting ad- 
vantage. As for the numerous Latin words 
common in English parlance, it must largely 
be a matter of individual opinion whether 
they are sufficiently naturalized to be pro- 
nounced in the English fashion or not, 
precisely as in the case of those from French 
or other sources. People who sound prestige, 
massage, fracas, tiara, armada, as if they 
were foreign words certainly have no right 
to cavil at plus, minus, vid, bona fides, 
modus vivendi, et cetera, if spoken in the 
Roman manner. 
Evacustes A. PHIPSON. 


ReEticious Hovses or Sussex (10 8. vi. 
449; vii. 134).—The following list of places 
in which were religious houses is taken from 
‘ Index Villaris,’ 1751. I have retained the 
spelling of the names as given there, although 
in some cases it differs from that used at 
the present day. The list is interesting, as 
I find some of the names even have been 
omitted from recent gazetteers. 

Appledrum, between Chichester and 
Thorney Island, had formerly a chantry. 

Bayham, near Tunbridge Wells, had 
formerly a nunnery. 

Bosgrave, a little N.E. of Chichester, had 
a monastery. 

Hardham, on the Arun, N.W. of Parham, 
had a monastery. 

Michelham, near Haylsham, had a priory, 
the site of which at the Dissolution was con- 
veyed to the Earl of Arundel. 

Pynham was a priory near Arundel. 

Rotherbridge, on the Rother, N. of Battel, 
had an abbey. 

Seal, near Stening, had a priory. 

Torton, between Tortington and Arundel, 
had a priory. ; 

I do not imagine this list to be anything 
like complete, but it may include some of the 
smaller foundations which may possibly 
be overlooked in an ordinary account of 
Sussex religious houses. Wm. NoRMAN. 


“KincstEy’s Sranp” (10 vii. 109, 
158).—The following is taken from ‘ Nick- 
names and Traditions in the Army,’ third 
ed., 1891 (Chatham, Gale & Polden), p. 63: 

“20th Foot enjoyed the sobriquets of the ‘Two 
Tens’ from its number, also ‘The Minden Boys,’ 
and ‘Kingsley’s Stand.’ The last honourable title 
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xwas given to the regiment in consideration of its 
«conspicuous bravery at Minden, August Ist, 1759, 
where it ee gr every charge of the enemy. It 
iformed part of the brigade commanded on that 
occasion by General Kingsley. On this occasion 
ithe regiment was posted near some gardens, from 
which the men took roses to adorn their hats during 
the battle. Ever since, the regimental custom of 
wearing ‘Minden Roses’ in the caps on the anni- 
~versary of that day has been maintained. This 
regiment furnished the guard at Longwood on the 
night of the Emperor Napoleon’s death there.” 


The modern name of the regiment is the 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Rospert PIERPOINT. 


Scort’s ‘ Brack DwarrFr’ (10 S. vii. 168). 
—I lately came across the subjoined para- 
‘graph in The Aldine Magazine for 15 Dee., 
1838, which, though it does not answer the 
‘question of your correspondent, may possibly 
be a clue worth following up, and at any 
‘rate is interesting in a general way :— 

_ ‘*The sale of the autograph originals [of the 
‘Waverley — at Evans’s in Pall Mall, seven 
years ago, excited less attention than might have 
een anticipated. The MSS. were all in Sir Walter 
Scott’s handwriting, neat, clean, and in green 
morocco bindings. The total produce of the sale 
was 317/.; and the prices of the lots, and the 
purchasers, were as follows :— 

‘The Monastery,’ Mr. Thorpe, 18/. 

“Guy Mannering,’ Mr. Thorpe, 27/. 10s. 

‘Old Mortality,’ 33/. 

Antiquary,” Capt. Basil Hall, 42/. 
‘*Rob Roy,’ Mr. Wilks, M.P., 50/. 

* Peveril of the Peak,’ Mr. Cochrane, 42/. 

‘Waverley,’ Mr. Wilks, M.P., 18/. 

‘The Abbot,’ 14/. 

‘*Tvanhoe,’ Mr. Rumbeld, M.P., 12/. 
“The Pirate,’ Molteno Graves, 12/. 

‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ 16/. 16s. 

‘Kenilworth,’ Mr. Wilks, M.P., 17/. 

‘The Bride o’ Lammermoor,’ Capt. Basil Hall, 


14s.” 
A. H. ARKLE. 


‘The MS. of Scott's ‘Black Dwarf’ was 
‘among the Scott relics of John A. Ballan- 
ityne (son of James Ballantyne) sold in 
1848; it was bought by Stillie for Sir 
William Tite, the price paid being 281. 17s. 6d. 
It was probably included in Tite’s sale at 
Sotheby’s on 18 May, 1874, and following 
‘days; but I cannot just now conveniently 
refer to my copy of the catalogue. The 
‘auctioneers’ copy may be consulted in the 
British Museum (Newspaper Room); it 
‘contains the names of the purchasers, and 
this should enable Etsuie to trace the MS. 
-—if it was included in the sale. 

W. Ropers. 

“THEN WITH RODNEY WE WILL GO, MY 
Boys” (10 S. vii. 227).—I too heard this 
song many years ago. It was probably 
written in 1782, when Lord Rodney (then 


Sir George Brydges Rodney) defeated the 
Count de Grasse. It is embalmed in the 
following lines :— 

Bold Rodney made the French to rue 

The twelfth of April eighty-two. 

The song began, as far as I can remember : 
Come, all ye jolly tars, and ye landsmen likewise 
That have an inclination your fortunes for to rise. 
And ended :— 

And when the war is over, if Heaven spares our 


ives, 
We'll bring store of prizes to our sweethearts and 
our wives. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


WoMEN AND WINE-MAKING (10 S. vii. 
188, 256).—It is a widespread belief in our 
country that women ought not at a certain 
period to preserve fruit, as if they do it is 
liable to turn sour. G. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


CaMOENS, SONNET “ FrREscas 
BELVEDERES” (10 8S. vii. 190, 233).—Frei 
Dom. Vieira’s ‘ Grande Diccionario Portu- 
guez’ explains belvedére, s.f., as follows (I 
translate) :— 

‘““Name of a plant which in Spain is called 
mirable, and to which our people give the name of 
belverde, a corruption of valverde.—This name is 
also given to a plant of America and China, of 
rosaceous blossoms, and that appears to be a sala- 
mandra [sic]. 

Then are quoted the lines from Camoens in 
which belvedere occurs. This same dic- 
tionary explains valverde, s.m., as a garden 
plant of pyramidal form and of pleasing 
appearance, known also by the name ‘of 
belvedere. It seems more probable that 
valverde is a corruption of belvedere, and that 
the Portuguese have borrowed the latter 
word from the Italians; for in the great 
Italian dictionary of Tommaseo and Bellini 
I find :— 

“* Belvedere, s.m. (bot.). Nome volgare di una 
specie di Chenopodio (Chenopodium scoparium, L.), 
cosi chiamato dalla disposizione elegante de’ suoi 
rami che gli dinno |’ aspetto di un albero in 
miniatura.’ 

DonaLD FERGUSON. 

EsPpRIT DE L’ESCALIER”’: WOTTON ON 
AMBASSADORS (10 8. vii. 189, 237, 250).— 
Sir Henry Wotton wrote his definition in 
Latin: is it known to whom we owe its 
improved rendering into the vernacular ? 
Does Walton mean to imply that the author 
himself translated it ? may be forgiven 
for saying that the version quoted by M. 
Gatpoz is not that which is generally 


accepted. To an English ear the mot loses 
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all its subtlety when ambassadors are said | English form commonly quoted (slightly 


to be men sent “ abroad to lie,”’ instead of 
men sent “to lie abroad,” for the benefit 
of their country, as there is a double mean- 
ing in lie which seems to be dispelled by the 
transposition. To lie signifies not only to 
tell falsehoods, but to reside or to stay. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ has the following example 
among several others: ‘* 1632, Lithgow, 
‘Trav. iv. 141 [He] kept a better house, 
than any Ambassadour did that ever lay 
at Constantinople.” 

Izaak Walton’s account of Sir Henry 
Wotton’s skit at his profession will bear 
repetition (‘ Lives,’ pp. 128-9, Zouch’s 
edition) :— 

“At his first going ambassador into Italy, as he 
passed through Germany, he stayed some days at 
Augusta, where having been in his former travels, 
well known by many of the best note for learning 
and ingeniousness (those that are esteemed the 
virtuosi of that nation), with whom he, passing an 
evening in merriments, was requested by Chris- 
topher Flecamore to write some sentence in his 
io (a book of white paper which the German 
gentry usually carry about with them for that 
purpose); and Sir Henry Wotton consenting to the 
motion, took an occasion from some accidental 
discourse of the present company to write a 
pleasant detinition of an ambassador, in these very 
words : 

**Tegatus est vir bonus peregré missus ad men- 
tiendum reipublice causa.’ 

“Which Sir Henry Wotton could have been 
content should have been thus Englished : 

***An ambassador is an honest man, sent to //e 
abroad for the good of his country.’ 

**But the word for lie, being the hinge upon 
which the conceit was to turn, was not so expressed 
in Latin as would admit (in the hands of an enemy 
especially) so fair a construction as Sir Henry 
thought in English. Yet as it was, it slept quietly 
among other sentences in this Albo, almost eight 
years, till by accident it fell into the hands of 
Jasper Scioppius, a Romanist, and a man of a rest- 
less spirit and_a malicious pen; who, with books 
against King James, prints this as a principle of 
that religion professed by the King, and his 
Ambassador Sir Henry Wotton, then at Venice: 
and in Venice it was presently after written in 
several glass-windows and spitefully declared to be 
Sir Henry Wotton’s.” 

It is interesting to note how the ‘“ Albo ” of 
the seventeenth century developed into the 
fashionable album of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth, which was chiefly charac- 
terized by its vari-coloured pages. 

St. SwITHIN. 


M. Garpoz himself suggests what appears 
to be an excellent illustration of the phrase 
which he explains. Wotton’s famous de- 
finition of an ambassador was originally 
written in Latin: “ Legatus est vir bonus 
peregre missus ad mentiendum reipublice 
causa.” The jeu desprit contained in the 


inverted by M. Garpoz), “ An ambassador: 
is an honest man sent to lie abroad for the 
commonwealth,” is, of course, absent in 
the original, being doubtless a product of 
esprit d’escalier. Epwarp D. BEWLEyY. 


M. Gatpoz gives chapter and verse for 
his quotation, but the saying, as I have 
heard it, is not so hard on the diplomats. 
It runs thus: ‘ Men who lie abroad for the 
benefit of their country.” In this there is 
nothing more unkind than a double entente. 

JOHN P. STILWELL. 

Hiltield, Yateley. 


Your French correspondent, not un- 
naturally, has marred the point of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s mot when he quotes it as 
‘A man sent abroad to lie for the benefit 
of his country.” Sir Henry said: “A man 
sent to lie abroad for the benefit of his 
country.” ‘‘ Lie abroad’ means to sleep: 
—and therefore to reside—in a foreign 
country, but Sir Henry’s phrase lent itself 
to the witty suggestion of ‘lying abroad ” 
in another sense. 


‘REPONSE AUX QUESTIONS D’UN PRO- 
(10 8. vii. 249).—According to: 
Barbier, ‘ Dictionnaire des Ouvrages ano- 
nymes,’ vol. iv. col. 308, the author of this. 
book, 5 vols., 1704-7, at Rotterdam, chez 
Leers, is P. Bayle. Lupwic ROSENTHAL. 

Hildegardstrasse, 16, Munich. 


“ CREELING ” THE BRIDEGROOM (10 S. vii- 
186, 256).—This custom, as it was carried 
out in Tranent, East Lothian, is thus 
described in ‘ Tranent and its Surroundings,’ 
by P. M‘Neill, second ed., 1884, p. 260 :— 


* Another curious old custom was that of ‘ creel- 
ing’ the bridegroom, but it too has nearly died out. 
This ceremony used to be looked upon as a most 
interesting part in the wedding programme, and 
hundreds turned out to witness it. No sooner had 
the married couple returned from the celebration 
of the mystic rite than the newly made husband 
was brought out, and a creel, filled with stones, 
placed on his back. This he was compelled to carry 
until his spouse could muster courage sutlicient to 
run out and kiss him publicly, when, amid the 
ringing cheers of the crowd, his burden was allowed 
to fall to the ground. This custom of ‘creeling’ 
was meant to signify that the gudeman had made: 
up his mind to bear the burden of providing for the 
future household; and the kiss publicly given 
showed that the gudewife would be equally ready, 
when required, to fly to his assistance.’ W.s 


Diperrse WELL IN Hype Park (10 S. vii. 
247).—At the north-west corner of Hyde 
Park was an enclosure, for admission to. 
which one shilling was charged. 


It had. 
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canciently been called Buckdine Hill, the 
Deer Harbour, or the Paddock. This spot 
was surrounded on three sides by the park 
wall, Kensington Gardens, and the Serpen- 
tine. On the fourth side it was divided 
from the main body of the park by a fence. 
Its beauty was greatly enhanced by the 
‘small gardens of the keeper’s lodge, which 
stood on the side of the park, the whole being 
backed by the noble trees of Kensington 
xardens. Beneath a row of trees running 
parallel with the keeper’s garden were two 
‘springs, greatly resorted to in those days. 
The one was supposed to be slightly mineral, 
and was used for drinking; the other was 
for bathing weak eyes. W. H. Draper 
‘informs us in his ‘ Morning Walk; or, the 
City Encompassed’ (1751), that the Ser- 
pentine was a favourite place for drowning 
illegitimate children. He also mentions 
what he calls ‘‘ Bethesda’s sacred pool,” 
with its ‘ pure healing power,” and in high- 
flown verses describes the little spring 
noticed before. There appears at that 
time to have been a small building near the 
spring called the “* Queen’s Bath,” with an 
‘inseription of seven lines on the left hand 
‘on entering :— 

How are Bethesda’s wonders here renew’d, 

Nay more, that sacred pool but annual heal’d, 

And then but one: this happier, myriads cures, 

The wondrous miracle restor’d to all. 

Hail, salutary spring! blest source of health ! 

Thy vital fire gives vigour to the limbs, 

And lights afresh the brilliant lamp of life ! 

I think the above is most probably the 
Dipping Well referred to by W. E. B. 

ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


This well appears to have been situated 
in the north-west corner of Hyde Park, 
where, beneath a row of trees, running 
parallel with the small gardens of the keeper’s 
lodge, were two springs, greatly resorted 
to for the alleged curative properties of 
their waters. One of these was a mineral 
spring, the water of which was taken in- 
wardly ; while the water of the other— 
presumably the one in question—was used 
to bathe weak eyes, and the brim was, in 
1803, frequently surrounded by persons 
of the lower orders bathing their eyes. 
“<The water,” says one account, “‘s con- 
‘stantly clear, from the vast quantity the 
spring casts up, and its continually running 
off by an outlet from a small square reservoir 
The drinking well was, however, the more 
fashionable resort. In fine weather a 


woman sat by it with a table, chairs, and 
-glasses. 


It was situated more than a 


hundred yards from the other; and people 
of fashion often went in their carriages to 
the entrance of the enclosure, or sent their 
servants with jugs for its water. They also 
sent their children to drink the water. 
Across the enclosure ran a footpath from 
the park to Kensington Gardens. See 
‘The Picture of London’ for 1803, p. 64. 
J. HotpeN MacMIcHae-. 


GoLpsMiTH’s ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A 
Mav Doe (10 8. vii. 246).—The quatrain 
which Mr. WeEtrorp has found in his MS. 
commonplace book is well known, and was 
quoted by Mr. Austin Dobson in the notes 
to his edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Selected, 
Poems’ (p. 178), which was published by the 
Clarendon Press nearly twenty years ago. 
The authorship of the quatrain is unknown, 
but it was imitated by Voltaire in his epi- 
gram on Fréron :— 

L’autre jour, au fond d’un vallon, 
Un serpent mordit Jean Fréron. 
Devinez ce quil arriva? 

Ce fut le serpent qui creva. 

According to M. Edouard Fournier, 
‘L’Esprit des Autres’ (sixth ed., 1881, 
p- 288), the quatrain is simply the readjust- 
ment of a Latin distich in the ‘ Epigram- 
matum Delectus, 1659. But the idea 
originated in a couplet from the ‘ Greek 
Anthology,’ ed. Jacobs, 1813-17, ii. 387. 
Another Greek version on the same subject 
will be found at 2 8. iv. 500. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus quotes the 
epigram which is the original of these lines. 
Gibbon, in a note to chap. liii. of his history, 
refers to him thus :— 

“‘ After observing that the demerit of the Cappa- 
docians rose in proportion to their rank and riches, 
he inserts a more pointed epigram, which is ascribed 
to Demodocus :— 

Karrodoxyy ror’ exidva daxev, adda cat auryn 
KarOave, yevoapevn aiparog coBoXov. 
The sting is precisely the same with the French 
epigram against Freron : ‘ Un serpent mordit Jean 
Freron—Eh bien? Le serpent en mourut.’” 
Gibbon always omits accents. 

E. YARDLEY. 


O. W. Hotmes on CrTizEnsuip (10 S. vii. 
249).—What your querist really is in search 
of will be found near the end of the first 
chapter of ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.’ It does not occur in the form given, 
but the essence of the idea is there, and is 
charmingly and sagaciously elaborated by 
Holmes. ‘‘ What do | mean by a man of 
family ?”’ he begins by asking, and proceeds 
to furnish us with details of what he does 
mean. These details I need rot transcribe 
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as everybody has, or ought to have, the 
For the 
no more delightful | trustees, of the manors, lands, &c., that were- 


‘ Autocrat’ within easy reach. 
reader of ‘N. & 
passage can be found in Holmes than this, 
with its references to family portraits— 
“the great merchant uncle by Copley ” ; 
great-grandmother by the same artist, 
** stiffish but imposing in brown satin and 
fine lace’; ‘‘claw-foot chairs and black 
mahogany tables”; “a set of Hogarth’s 
original plates; Pope, original edition, 
15 volumes, London, 1717”: and books 
— Above all things, as a child he should 
have tumbled about in a library” and 
should be at home “whenever he smells 
the invigorating fragrance of Russia leather,” 
All these things and more go to the moulding 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s man of family, 
and he makes the bold and apparently, 
though not really, anti-republican declara- 
tion: “No, my friends, I go (always, 
other things being equal) for the man that 
inherits family traditions and the cumulative 
humanities of at least four or five genera- 
tions.” At the eleventh breakfast, shortly 
after telling about ‘‘ the wonderful one-hoss- 
shay,” he returns to the subject, and glances 
at another phase of it. This, too, should 
be read; but what the “ Autocrat” says 
at the first breakfast is, I think, the thing 
sought for. JOHN OXBERRY. 
Gateshead. 


ANNE PLANTAGENET, DUCHESS OF EXETER 
(10 8. vii. 149).—Anne Plantagenet had by 
her first husband, Henry, Duke of Exeter, a 
daughter Anne, who was first wife of Thos. 
Grey, Marquis of Dorset, and died s.p. (see 
Milles, ‘ Cat. of Hon.’). 

Collation of Milles, Banks, Burke, &c., 
with certain items in the Patent Rolls, 
produces puzzling discrepancies concerning 
the marriages of another Anne—the sister 
of Henry, Duke of Exeter. According to 
the pedigrees, her first husband was John 
Neville (son of Ralph, first Earl of West- 
moreland), who died s.p. 29 Hen. VI.; and 
her second husband John Neville, brother 
to the said earl; but on turning to the 
‘Cal. Rot. Pat.’ I find (p. 265), under date 
1463, 18 May, a grant (in trust) to several 
persons (including Richard, Earl of Warwick 
and Salisbury) of divers fees, manors, 
advowsons, &e., that were late of Thomas 
Ormonde and Anne his wife as the right of 
the said Anne, daughter of Anne, late Duchess 
of Exeter, sister of Thomas Mountague, 
Kt., sometime Earl of Salisbury, father of 
Alesia, late Countess of Salisbury, to hold 
during the life of the said Thomas Ormonde 


without rendering anything to the king: 
At p. 36, under date 1467, is a grant, to- 


late of Thomas Ormonde, alias Botiller,. 
Kt., and Anne his wife, &c., as the right of 
the said Anne, and in the king’s hands by 
reason of an Act in Parliament, 4 Nov.,. 
1 Ed. IV. (1461), against the said Thomas. 
Ormonde, to hold for the life of the latter: 
by such services, &¢., as they were held by 
before 4 March, 1 Ed. LV. This Thomas 
Ormonde would seem to be identical with 
the Thomas who, according to Burke, &c.,. 
on the death of his brother John in 1478 
became seventh Earl of Ormonde, was. 
attainted 1 Ed. IV., restored 1485, and died 
1515. But Burke gives as wife of this. 
Earl of Ormonde Anne, daughter: and heir: 
of Sir Richard Haukeford. 
ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Earity ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


The Dramatic Writings of Richard Ediards,. 
Thomas Norton, and Thomas Sackville. Editet 
by John S. Farmer. (Early English Drama 
Society.) 

The Dramatic Writings of Nicholas Udall. (Same 
editor and publishers. ) 

Siz Anonymous Plays. Second Series. (Same 


editor and publishers.) 
WitH great energy the task is conducted of issu- 
ing the publications of the Early English Drama 
Society, and the new additions to the series bring 
us into what may be regarded as the thick of the 
beginnings of the regular drama. But two plays. 
appear in the volume dedicated to. Richard Ed- 
wards, Thomas Norton, and Thomas Sackville. 
These consist, however, of two of the best-known 
and earliest works of the secular stage. ‘Damon 
and Pythias’ is the only extant work of Edwards, 
who is also credited with the composition of 
*‘Palamon and Arcyte,’ a play founded on the 
subject of Chaucer’s ‘Knight's Tale,’ and of ‘The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,’ and played successfully 
before Queen Elizabeth at Oxford, where, accord- 
ing to Anthony & Wood, its first performance was. 
accompanied by a fatal calamity. In the perusal 
of ‘Damon and Pythias’ one is impressed by a 
vein of sentiment not common in works of so early 
a date, and the struggle of the two friends for 
precedence in death proves positively moving. 
*Ferrex and Porrex,’ otherwise ‘Gorbodue,’ the: 
second of the contents, is the much- discussed 
tragedy in five acts, the first three of which are 
assigned on the title-pages of the early unauthorized 
editions to Thomas Norton, while the work, on the 
strength of the last two acts, is generally attributed 
to Thomas Sackville, afterwards Lord Buckhurst 
and Earl of Dorset. Whatever may be the merits. 


(much disputed) of this work, its right to inclusion 
in the present or any representative collection of: 
the early drama. will not be contested.. 
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To a single play now recoverable must be con- 
fined what are called the dramatic writings of 
Nicholas Udall, the scandalous author of ‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister.’ This also—which appears to have 
been written in Udall’s regenerate period, and is 
void of any form of offence—is a work of highest 
importance in dramatic history. In Mr. Farmer’s 
very useful ‘ Note-Book and Word-List’ a defence 
of Udall against the graver charges he incurred is 

ontaining six deeply interesting plays, the last 
of the three volumes is also the latest in order of 
appearance. Of the curious works comprised, all 
are scarce, ‘Youth’ bein paeehepe the most familiar. 
The text of ‘Jacob eae isau’ is taken from the 
British Museum copy of the edition of 1568, with 
modernization, under customary conditions, of 
spelling and punctuation. It follows pretty closely 
the Biblical account, and has a noteworthy cha- 
racter in Abra, a little wench, servant to Rebecca, 
whose name at least was copied by Prior. There 
is also a fragment, of six leaves only, of a 
chronicle play of political and satirical intent, one 
of the earliest works of its class, forming part of 
the famous Devonshire collection. Of ‘ Misogonus,’ 
which forms part of the same collection, it ~~ be 
noted that it is in existence in the original in MS. 
only, and is, though substantial, but a fragment. 
Its appearance in its present shape is one of the 
greatest boons conferred by the series. The other 
works included in the present volume are an 
‘Interlude of Godly Queen Hester’ and ‘Tom 
Tiler and his Wife,’ the latter described rightfully 
as ‘fa passing merry interlude.” Reduced fac- 
similes of title-pages, colophons, and the like 
accompany the present as previous volumes. Philo- 
logically, as in other respects, the Note-Book forms 
one of the great attractions of the work, though 
the meaning of some of the strange words en- 
countered is necessarily not seldom conjectural. 


Thomas Stanley: his Original Lyrics. Edited by 
L. I. Guiney. (Hull, J. R. Tutin.) 

TuosE whose memory goes back some years may 
recall the difficulty of procuring editions of the 
lesser lights of poetry. It is hard for the modern 
reader to realize this paucity of books, for he has 
been spoilt by a multitude of editions, and workers 
like Mr. Bullen and Mr. Tutin have made accessible 
to him in pleasant form verses which are a real 
addition to our English treasury of wit and poetry. 
Mr. Tutin is indefatigable as a publisher, and con- 
templates at an early date the production of “a 
limited edition of Stanley’s Verse Translations, 
complete, from every known source.” This is an 
interesting and most laudable scheme, which we 
hope will come to early fruition. The present 
ne: by the by, contains ‘A Sheaf of Transla- 
tions’ as well as the ‘Original Lyrics.’ Stanley 
rendered writers so different as Ronsard and Plato 
the epigrammatist. The references to the original 
sources of these versions in the ‘ Notes’ are too 
vague to of any value. Generally, however, 
Miss Guiney is a good editor, as befits one who 
takes a special interest in the lyrics of the seven- 
teenth century. She writes in an affected style 
which is not to us a commendation. For instance, 
this reprint in the editor’s preface is described as 
“a deferent attempt to set forth Thomas Stanley 
as a little latter-day classic, in his old rich singing- 
coat, made strong and whole by means of colou 

strands of his own weaving.” The plain state- 


ments that the spelling has been modernized, and 
the punctuation well looked after, are more pleasing, 
and more effective to us than the elaborate piece o 

stylishness just quoted. This preface, in fact, is- 
irritating. It is unnecessary to depreciate the- 
present age in order to laud the seventeenth cen-- 
tury. Stanley is said to derive his chief mental 
qualities from his mother, “following the almost: 
unbroken law of the heredity of genius.” The 
present reviewer happens to have paid some atten- 
tion to the difficult subject of mherited genius,. 
and he cannot endorse this often-repeated state- 
ment concerning genius from the mother. The 
theory has not reached the security of a “law”;: 
and certainly it is not an ‘‘almost unbroken law.” 
Did not Tennyson, for instance, derive his gifts. 
from his father? and was Dickens’s mother re- 
sponsible for all his talent? The point is, perhaps, 
hardly worth labouring, but we think writers of 
“appreciations” in such editions as this might with 
advantage keep clear of the attractive game of 
generalization, and stick to fact. Later in this 
*Prefatory Note’ we read, ‘‘ No Carolian poet was: 
ever an idler!” We think that Miss Guiney some-- 
what exaggerates the merits of Stanley, who is 
not equal enough in_his execution to rank with 
Carew or Herrick. He is not a “classic” in the- 
generally received sense of the word. But we are- 
glad to have this careful edition, with its notes con- 
cerning the text; it is available in two forms—in 
buckram, and in cloth. The printing is good, and 
the frontispiece is a —— of Lely’s portrait 
of Stanley in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Lastly, Mr. Tutin has compiled a list of editions: 
of Stanley. 


Golden Anthologies.—Poems of Marriage. 
by Percival Vivian. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Tue pieces here included fall under two heads. 
bridal songs or epithalamies, and songs of married 
love. The name of the editor is new to us, but it 
is clear from his preface that he has both taste and 
judgment, a conclusion fortified by the perusal of 
the volume. He has been fortunate in securing 
four — by Coventry Patmore, four from Chris- 
tina Rossetti, and two from D. G. Rossetti, who. 
suffered at the hands of the spiteful for his ex- 
quisite mingling of the spiritual and the physical. 

e are pleased to see the whole of Jonson's. 
‘Masque of Hymen.’ 

Tennyson’s ‘St. Agnes’ Eve’ represents a_ re- 
ligious application of the marriage bond, and there 
are some poems of regret for lost wives, includin 
Milton's stately sonnet to his “late espoused saint ” 
(in which ‘“ Alcestes” appears—we suppose, by a 
misprint), and a touching poem by Barnes. We do: 
not know on what grounds Cowper’s poem to Mrs. 
Unwin, ‘My Mary,’ is introduced. The ordinary 
reader would suppose from its oe here that 
he was addressing his wife. We think it would 
have been well to secure something from the 
‘Poems’ of W. E. Henley. Mr. Vivian has ob- 
tained ‘A Faery Song’ from that true poet Mr. 
W. B. Yeats; but we presume that the exigencies: 
of copyright have prevented the appearance of 
some excellent examples by other living poets 
which occur to us. 

This series of anthologies is now growing apace, 
but there still remains an opening for a posy of 
heroisms. Perhaps, however, the brave deeds often 

rformed by men and women obscure to the world 

ave not been sufficiently celebrated by poets ta 
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ake a volume. If this is so, jit is a pity. One 
tind that marriage is common with high and 
low, but heroism is rare (we mean particularly the 
sort of heroism which occurs in everyday life, not 
on the battle-tield), and deserves the transtiguring 


touch of poetry. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1906. 
Low, Marston & Co.) 
Southwark Street, S.E., appears the 
yearly issue of this important biblio- 
sraphical work, one of the most trustworthy and 
indispensable guides to the collector of books and 
the dealer therein. In this the titles and index 
are in one alphabet. The value of the work, proven 
hy long experience, is once more apparent. The 
names and addresses of publishers, together with 
those of the principal publishers in the United 
States and Canada, are supplied. 


The Scottish Historical Review. January—April, 

1907. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons. ) 

Mveu has been written on what is known as the 
Great Schism of the Roman Church — an event 
which largely moditied the hold which the Papacy 
had on the nations of Europe, and was the fore- 
runner, though but in a slight degree the cause, of 
the Reformation. No history, however, has yet 
been written of this important contest of sufficient 
scope to satisfy the reasonable desires of either the 
historian or the student of theology. The subject 
is in many respects the most difficult in medieval 
history, for it must never be forgotten that a large 
number of the most devout and conscientious 
Catholics of the time—St. Vincent Ferrer among 
others—took the side of him who is now generally 
regarded as the anti-Pope. To the future historian, 
when he arises, Mr. A. Francis Steuart’s . Scotland 
and the Papacy during the Great Schism will be a 
valuable directory of local knowledge. Scotland, 
as a kingdom, took the side of the anti-Popes. Why 
this was so it is hard to say ; perhaps the fact that 
England adhered to the Roman Pontiff, and France 
to the dweller at Avignon, may have had something 
to do with it, but it is not easy to believe that a 
geographical reason of this kind can have had much 
weight ; for although the State held with what is 
called the schismatic party, the Roman Pontiff had 
a by no means despicable following in Scotland, 
which was at times the cause of dispute and 
turmoil. On these matters Mr. Steuart has collected 
many useful facts, and, so far as we can see, has 
stated the case with admirable fairness. 

Mr. J. L. Morison’s paper on ‘Ancient Legend 
and Modern Poetry in Ireland’ indicates a pro- 
found knowledge of the oldest thoughts and 
imaginings of the Irish people. With all he has 
said some people may not agree, but no one can 
master what is given without an increase in breadth 
ot view. Mr. Morison feels deeply the intrinsic 
power of those forms of knowledge or feeling which 
are embodied in Irish legend. In such cases neither 
knowledge nor feeling has to him anything beyond 
symbolic significance, for he says, in words with 
which many readers will be in full agreement, that 
““The mood which finds satisfaction in old tales is 
that which recognizes how things which do appear 
constitute only a fringe of reality, and how beyond 
are truths whose import may bow the mind with 


(Sampson 


“The Rev. J. Hungerford Pollen discusses once 
more the vexed question of the Papal dispensation 


for the marriage of Mary, Queen of Scots, with 
Darnley. Much depends on the time when it was 
issued. The document was antedated for the pur- 

se of legalizing a marriage which had taken place 
tae the dispensation reached Scotland. 

Miss Sophia H. MacLehose contributes a paper 
on the separation of Church and State in France, 
as it was carried out in 1795. It is of special interest 
at the present time, the more so as we cannot 
detect the slightest trace of party feeling. She 
might, however, have drawn attention, we think, to 
the injustice displayed by some of the subordinates 
who carried out in the provinces the details of the 


great change. 


‘The Union of 1707° is of undying interest to all 
Scotchmen. There are at the present time those 
who hold it to have been a national crime, though 
they may be few in number; but no one who knows 
the history of what occurred can doubt that the 
means by which the change was brought about were 
culpable. Mr. William Law Mathieson has told 
the story accurately, but in a manner so highl 
condensed that he does not impress the English 
reader so fully as he ought. This may perhaps be 
tone ap in one who has before written at greater 
ength on the same subject. 

In the notes at the end there is a Scottish variant 
of the warning to book-stealers, which we take the 
freedom of transferring to our own ages, Wherein 
many English forms of this g advice have 
already acquired immortality: ‘‘He yat stelis yis 
Buyk fra Me, god gif he be hangit one ane tre. 
Amen for me, amen tor the [thee], amen for all good 
company. Teste manu propria.” 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the Sollowing 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
ot old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


R. S. Visiting my Relations’ and ‘Reminiscences 
of Thought and Feeling’).—The author was Mary 
Ann Kelty, who died in 1873. See ‘D.N.B.’ 


CoRRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 274, col. 1, 1. 24, for 


“haré” read hari. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE TRUCE IN THE EAST AND ITS AFTERMATH. 

CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL ENGLISH TOWNS. 

THE EPISTLE OF ST. JUDE AND THE SECOND EPISTLE OF ST. PETER: GREEK TEXT. 

A ROCK IN THE BALTIC. HER LADYSHIP’S SILENCE. FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH. 
A GALLANT OF GASCONY. SUSAN. THE TRIPLE SCAR. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE :—PROBLEMS AND DISCUSSIONS; EXEGESIS; HISTORY. 

RUSSIA AND REFORM. THE LIFE OF RICHARD J. SEDDON. W. S. CAINE. LA 
FEMME ANGLAISE ET SON EVOLUTION PSYCHIQUE. THE ORIGINAL 
CHRONICLE OF ANDREW OF WYNTOUN. SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. THE BOOK-LOVER’S MAGAZINE. THE LIBRARY. BOOK- 
AUCTION !:ECORDS. THE CLERGY LIST FOR 1907. 

FIGHTING THE POLAR ICE. 

DANISH PAINTERS AT THE GUILDHALL AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS. THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ROME. 


THE TRUTH. 

LAST WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 
THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF ESSEX. CRABBE AND HIS TIMES. 
THE CENSORSHIP OF BOOKS. PARIS UNDER NAPOLEON. 


NEW NOVELS:—A Human Trinity; Poison Island; The Twelfth Hour; The Ultramarines ; 
L’Ombre s’étend sur la Montagne. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 

‘OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Letters from the Far East; The Nature of Capital and Income ; Com- 

rative Studies in Nursery Rhymes ; The Pentland Stevenson ; Les Trouvéres arméniens ; Old 
Sandie Vignettes ; The Garden Anthology ; The English Catalogue of Books. 

THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. ‘THE NEMESIS OF NATIONS.’ THE MYSTERY 
OF CUMNOR PLACE. SALES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Native Races of British North America ; The Drink Problem in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects ; A Proposed Reform in the Study of General Sociology ; ‘A New Theory of the Laws of 
Motion’; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; 2 

FINE ARTS :—The Ruined Abbeys of Great Britain ; Notes on Llandaff Churches ; Sir E. J. Poynter 
and the National Gallery ; The Grove of Furrina ; Gossip ; Fine-Art Exhibitions. 

_ MUSIC : Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Palace of Puck ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENZUM will contain Reviews of 
MARK TWAIN ON CHRISIIAN SCIENCE 


AND 


MAETERLINCK’S LIFE AND FLOWERS. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, ~ ih Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 26 0 012 0 6 
TWO Vols. ... sca 010 6 017 6 111 6 
FOUR Vols. aes 014 0 1 3 0 220 
EIGHT Vols. 010 1a 9 115 0 3.3 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 0 115 0 ass 3 0 0 5 5 0 


*A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume i is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... Oe 07 6 012 0 
TWO Vols. ... 012 6 017 6 111 6 
THREE Vols. 1 3 0 2. 20 
FOUR Vols. 1 0-0 18 0 210 
SIX Vols. ... 3 0 115 3 3 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0 P35: © eee 3 0 0 5 5 0 


*A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books, 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 
Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. ,FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed 
J. EDWARD D FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, ‘April 13, 1907. . 
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